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movement is prescribed by custom. An illustration may
indicate the main principle involved : One may have
learnt to suppress more or less completely the bodily
movements in which the excitement of the instinct of
pugnacity naturally finds vent; or by a study of pugilism
one may have learnt to render these movements more
finely adapted to secure the end of the instinct; or one
may have learnt to replace them by the habitual use of
weapons, so that the hand flies to the sword-hilt or to the
hip-pocket, instead of being raised to strike, whenever
this instinct is excited. But one exercises but little, if
any, control over the violent beating of the heart, the
flushing of the face, the deepened respiration, and the
general redistribution of blood-supply and nervous
tension which constitute the visceral expression of the
excitement of this instinct and which are determined by
the constitution of its central affective part, Hence in
the human adult, while this instinct may be excited by
objects and situations that are not provided for in the
innate disposition, and may express itself in bodily move-
ments which also are not natively determined, or may fail
to find expression in any such movements owing to strong
volitional control, its unmodified central part will produce
visceral changes, with the accompanying emotional state of
consciousness, in accordance with its unmodified native
constitution; and these visceral changes will usually be
accompanied by the innately determined facial expression
in however slight a degree; hence result the character-
istic expressions or symptoms of the emotion of anger
which, as regards their main features, are common to all
men of all times and all races*

All the principal instincts of man are liable to similar
modifications of their afferent and motor parts, while
their central parts remain unchanged and determine the
emotional tone of consciousness and the visceral changes
characteristic of the excitement of the instinct*

It must be added that the conative aspect of the
psychical process always retains the unique quality of
an impulse to activity, even though the instinctive activity
has been modified by habitual control; and this felt